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Versatile Writer and ‘‘Champion” Contributor for many Years. 
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The well-known Scottish comedian Will Fyffe in his famous act “My Hundredth 
Birthday” says that when asked to what he attributed his length of days, replied, 
“T attribute my length of days to the fact that I neither smoked nor drank — before 
I reached the age of fourteen years” ! ! ! 

Well, I can say the same, so, maybe, who knows, I may yet, like Will Fyffe and 
our old friend The Sligo Champion, live to celebrate my centenary. 


A RAMBLE IN THE PAST 


I cannot introduce you to the streets and citizens of the Sligo of a century ago, but 
perhaps you would take a ramble with me and see the sights and meet some of 
the merchants, traders and citizens of between fifty and sixty years ago. (1870s- 
1880s) 

Fortunately, you will find representatives of some of the great trading firms still 
carrying on, notably Messrs. W & G. T. Pollexfen & Co. Ltd., successors to the 
great firm Middleton & Pollexfen of world-wide reputation in the seventies’ of 
last century, Harper-Campbell Ltd. who have built a new mill on the Deep-Water 
Berths road and occupy the capacious stores and yards in Union Street, famous 
some fourscore years ago as a curing and distributing centre for provisions; John 
Egan & Son, sometime agents for Limerick Flour, now confining themselves to 
the bottling business and the manufacture of cordials and mineral waters. The 
death of the Keighron family closed down the Ballincar Mills but brought about 
the amalgamation of the business with that of the well-known Mr Francis 
Higgins, Grattan Street and expanded as Higgins & Keighron Ltd., on other lines 
into the flourishing chain of shops in The Mall, Bridge Street, Grattan Street and 
O’Connell Street. 
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Higgins\& Keighron, Ltd. 


WHOLESALE WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, GROCERS, ITALIAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN AND WHOLESALE PROVISION DEALERS. 


OUR “BLUE LABEL" AND JAMESON'S 10 YEARS’ OLD ARE WELL-KNOWN FAVOURITES, 
WE STOCK THE BEST BRANDS OF SPARKLING WINES AND LQUEURS AS WELL AS 
ALTAR AND WHITE WINES. WE SPECIALISE IM “VINTASE CHAMPAGNES.” 


OUR “ECONOMIC” TEA EXCE.S ALL OTHERS WHILE OUR GENERAL STOCKS COMPRISE 
ONLY THE MIGHEST QUALITY OF GOODS. OUR PRICES ARE ALWAYS COMPETITIVE, 


PACKERS OF THE CELEBRATED “BONE BUILDER” FLAKB MEAL. 
WE SOLICIT A TRIA. ORDER WHICH WILL PROVE THE FOREGOING. 
OUR DISPATCH IS FAULTLESS. 
GRATTAN STREET, O'CONNELL STREET AND THE MALL, 


SLIGO. 
BONDED WAREHOUSE--COCHRAN’S QUAY, SLIGO. 
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There is the splendid bakery established by the late Alexander MacArthur in 
O’Connell Street now in the hands of his grandson and Messers. J. & E. J. 
Tighe’s, High Street in the same line also carried on by a grandson of the founder. 
The mention of those survivors brings sad recollection of once great names in 
Sligo trading now vanished without trace — as was said of ships sunk by German 
submarines during the end of the war. (Known then as The Great War and later 
as The First World War). There was Charles Anderson at the Brewery; John 
Connolly High Street and O’Connell Street; O’Connor & Cullen, saw mills, 
timber & slate merchants in Old Market Street, Adelaide Street and Lord Edward 
Street. These latter merchants, it is said, when the Dublin-Sligo railway was 
nearing completion, bought the plot of ground now covered by Henderson’s 
garage, Egan’s yard and William’s sheds, hoping to sell it at a profit to the 
Railway Company who required it to make a handsome entrance to the Railway 
Terminus on the lines of Broadstone. The Railway Company, however, refused 
to be fleeced and the wily owners then used the plot as a slate, iron and cement 
yard and store. 

Mr Peter O’Connor claimed to be one of the Royal Branch of the O’Connor Sligo 
family. Some sixty years ago he presented Sligo Cathedral with the very beautiful 
peal of bells which gives so much pleasure to us all and which we so sadly missed 
while the clock was being repaired lately. A generous, public-spirited gentleman, 
he died at his residence Cairnsfoot, at a ripe old age and the whole inhabitants of 
town and country turned out to his funeral. I think that was the last occasion when 
I saw the Most Rev. Dr. Gillooly at a public funeral. The Bishop was mobbed by 
people trying to kiss the Episcopal ring and only extricated himself with 
difficulty. 
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O’Connor’s Saw Mills at the corner o 


f Adelaide Street and Lord Edward Street. Photo Adrian O’Neil 
Sligo History and Heritage Group on Facebook. 


A local wag describing the funeral said, “Lord! But ould Pether would have been 
delighted if he could be there to see it.” A bit mixed, but we knew what he meant. 
Mr O’Connor’s partner, Mr Simon Cullen, was one of the meekest and mildest- 
spoken of men — perhaps the name Simon suggests it? Dressed in frock coat with 
“half-tail” hat, umbrella under arm, he generally visited the Quays daily and 
inquired in clipped tones “Any arrivals? Any arrivals?” In course of time, as soon 
as he came in view one of the “boys” would say “Here’s any arrivals.” The 
“boys” along the Quays were just as smart in those days as they are now. 





Peter O’Connor (Sligo Champion Obituary) 
1803-1893 


This put me in mind of a nickname of a famous quay and store foreman for Messrs 
Pollexfen — John Rea. John was a very conscientious and “driving” foreman and 
had little sympathy with the natural desire of the men for a “Spell O” and a smoke. 
They christened him “Peter M’Guiness,” and “Here’s Peter M’Guiness,” brought 
each man on the jump like clockwork. John heard the expression and inquired, 
“Who’s Peter M’Guiness?” but he never tumbled to it. 


SPANISH ARMADA RELICS 


I got away from Mr Simon Cullen but there is a little more to tell. He lived and 
died at Thornhill where Mr Cecil Lyons now lives. The most notable thing I 
remember about it is that on his lawn before the door lay the remains of the 
figurehead of one of the ships of the Spanish Armada wrecked in Sligo Bay. This 
figurehead had originally been owned by the Ormsbys at Cummeen but it made 
its way to Thornhill and probably perished there. By the way, two guns off the 
same ship were used as cart stoppers at Dudgeon’s - afterwards Sligo Wood & 
Iron Co.’s yard gate in Knox’s Street now O’Connell Street. I expect those 
interesting relics found their way as scrap to Glasgow. 





Knox Street, early 1900s renamed O’Connell Street. Kilgannon postcard 


Another benefactor of Sligo was Mr Charles Anderson of the Brewery. He built 
Ardmore now the Girls’ High School, Victoria Line and died there. He is buried 
to the west of the tower in St John’s Churchyard. He presented the clock and 
bell, also used as a fire alarm bell in the Town Hall tower to the citizens. The old 
people called the clock “Charlie.” I think Percy Anderson, a good sportsman and 
an ardent supporter of the Sligo Harriers is the sole survivor of the Anderson 
family in Sligo. Anderson’s Brewery was worked for a short time by the late Mr 
E. Foley but Guinness was too strong for him - some of you remember why. If 
not here’s the alleged reason — “The Liffey water needs so little thickening.” Mr 
Foley eventually confined himself to cultivating his bottling business and the 
manufacture of minerals still extensively carried on. 
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Built for Charles Anderson and called Ardniote: This was renamed Markievicz House. 


No list of vanished trading families in Sligo would be complete without the 
M’Neils who worked the Bobbin Mills which occupied the site now covered by 
Bayview Terrace, the Transport Workers’ Liberty Hall, Mr John M’Ternan’s 
shop, chandlery, and the two rows of houses next to the Bonded Stores. Hundreds 
of men and youths were employed until the failure of native timber forced the 
firm to import from the Baltic when the expenses made it impossible to meet 
competition. The buildings were mostly made of tarred wood and a disastrous 
fire occurred which completely gutted the mills putting a period to this hive of 
industry. The M’Neil family left Sligo but at least one of them still carries on in 
Dublin. 


Sligo Champion - Saturday 13 October 1883 Page 1 
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Bayview Terrace, Pirn Mill Road. In the 1800s there was a factory on the right along this road 


which at one time employed 400 people. 


Sligo Bobbin Mills 
Sligo Champion - Saturday 24 March 1888 page 4 
By kind permission of the British Newspaper Archive 
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Another disappeared name lost to Sligo business, Mr John Connolly, who once 
did a great trade in High Street and in the famous Irish House in Knox’s Street 
now renamed O’Connell Street. He bought that beautiful residence Rose Hill 
now flourishing as a Nursing Home and died there. He was a ruddy-face, jolly, 
typical Irishman, hard-headed but generous, and his kindly invitation to “have a 
drop of soda?” - a good shot to warm it - will be remembered by those still with 
us who were fortunate enough to enjoy his hospitality. His son Mr P.W. 
Connolly, was one of the best horsemen and polo players in Ireland, but died 
young and the business passed to other hands. 

I’m afraid I’m rambling too much, so must get on and give you an idea of our 
streets. 


Sligo Independent - Saturday 09 January 1886 
By kind permission of the British Newspaper Archive 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
JUST OPENED, 


THE IRISH HOUSE, 
21, KNOX’S-STREET, SLIGO. 


JOHN CONNOLLY 


| [3208 10 ANNOUNCE THAT HE WAS NOW OPENED AT ‘THE ABOVE 
ADDRESS A 


BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT, 
Which is Fited up ia the most epproved Modern Style. 


‘The Public will be there supplied with Goode equal in quality to these Gold ia be Premiers at HIGH- 
STREET for a suosber of years. 


In Btock will be hept 
A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF GROCERIES, 
OLD IRISH AND SCOTCH WHISKIKS, 
BRANDIES, PORTS, SHERRIES, CLARETS, AND CHAMPAGNES, 
All of the Finest Brasds. 
FANCY TOBACCOS, CIGARS, &c. 
g@ THE ABOVE WILL BZ OFFERED ON THE MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 





THE MUD-SPLASHED “JULIETS.” 


The dirt of the streets was always a standing joke in Sligo, but on one occasion 
the representative of a “foreign” newspaper was taken to task and an over-zealous 
citizen actually attacked him for saying what everyone knew was the truth that 
“you would need a pair of trench waders to cross the street.””» We seemed to resent 
being told by a stranger what we had been saying to ourselves for years. A walk 
round the town in wet weather — and the weather was then mostly wet just as it is 
now — no matter what anyone may say - resulted in you being spattered to the 
knees in mud. And good limestone mud, too, which burned your clothes. The 
ladies, God Bless them, were then hampered by long cumbrous contraptions in 
the way of skirts which often had to be carried across the arm — and this mind 
you, without exposing anything above the ankle, - in a vain endeavour to escape 
the slush. It was considered necessary to wear steels to keep the female form 
divine in proper shape and at least half a dozen petticoats to keep the essentials 
warm. Thank God all these have gone forever with the slush, and no ardent 
Romeo of today need fear that he will be discovered with a “petticoat drab” on 
his boots after escorting his fair Juliet home at night. 


Buildings of anything but the plainest style were few and far between, and small 
thatched one-storey cottages were still to be found in Union Street, Wine Street, 
High Street, etc., etc. There was no Gillooly Hall, no St. Mary’s Palace, no 
Summerhill College, no Hibernian, National or Belfast Banks nor had a stone of 
the new Bank of Ireland or Provincial Bank been set. The Cathedral and the 
Town Hall had been completed and the Courthouse was being built. 


A COMPARISON IN DRESS 


It is a market day and the streets are filled with people. Some of the men still 
favoured the old-fashioned tailed-coat with knee breeches, grey stockings, 
buckled shoes and wore the ancient tall silk hat, but others contented themselves 
with the sleeved-waistcoat and trousers and many were much as we are today. 
The ladies, however were for the most part — at least the older ones — far from 
fashionable from our point of view. The chief head dress was the white linen cap, 
beautifully starched, indeed, and many with frills and flutes and borders skilfully 
kept in shape by use of what was called a tally iron. Stout shawls crossed or hung 
from shoulders and stout tweed skirts, worn rather short, covered the inevitable 
collection of petticoats and made an interesting and picturesque whole. It is a 
strange truth that in spite of the fact that most women nowadays wear little more 
than tights scantily covered by a light dress the sex is undoubtedly much stronger 
and healthier than even fifty years since. If this change continues we may expect 
in another fifty years a race of giantesses partnered by poor degenerate males. 


However, the contingency need not trouble some of us; we shall not be there to 
see. 

In those days only the Midland Railway ran into Sligo and it was now disgorging 
hundreds of firkins of home-made butter which were being taken to the Butter 
Market near the Quay where the butter was graded and bought for shipment to 
Liverpool and Glasgow. Creameries have done away with this trade and the 
market place is partly in the possession of Messrs Mahon, saw millers, and used 
as a Slaughter house. 

The block of houses known as Emmet Place or The Artisans’ Dwellings did not 
exist, and the ground surrounded by a broken-down wall was called The Cadger’s 
Field. It was the venue of travelling circuses and strolling tinkers, which 
doubtless accounted for it name. 





Emmet Place these artisan cottages were built on a field known as The Cadger’s Field. Photo Pat 
Rooney 25 June 2021 Sligo Faces & Places Facebook. 





Wine Street Sligo’s Harley Street 
Photo Adrian O’Neill Sligo History and Heritage Group Facebook 2021 


FONDNESS FOR THE RED PAINT 


Wine Street has improved out of knowledge, though it even then merited the name 
of Sligo’s Harley Street. The famous Dr Cox lived at Dr Flanagan’s Corner, and 
Dr Wood, Borough Coroner, somewhere about where Dr Rouse now resides. This 
row also housed the Inland Revenue Office, but, of course, Income Tax had not 
then become the bugbear it now is, and nobody had need to lie awake at night 
wondering if there were any way to escape it. 


The Sligo Fishery Offices and yard in Wine Street covered what is now used as 
the Railway Club and the shops in front. Mr Wm. Petrie, lessee, whose fondness 
for red paint was notorious had all his sheds built of wood liberally coated with 
tar and red paint. A fire broke out one fine day and reduced the place to ashes, 
two valuable horses being, unfortunately, burned to death. The flames spread so 
rapidly it was impossible to rescue the frantic animals. 


The block occupied by Mr Alan Johnson and Misses Chambers was used as the 
Sligo agency of Messrs Sim, Collooney, and their shop wholesaled and retailed 
flour, Indian meal, etc., etc. The principal business on the other side of the street 
was the yard and offices of Messrs W. & J. Pettigrew, bacon curers. Mr Pettigrew 
lived at Baymount on the Rosses Point Road and walked in and out daily. The 
family has long since disappeared, and the place is now occupied by the popular 
firm M’Gowan & Nairn, who will send you a motor car or a wireless set and keep 


them going satisfactorily for you. In fact they are good fellows to keep a “finger 
in your Pye”. They also keep sweet Singers (sewing machines) ready to take the 
road at a moment’s notice. 

Another branch of the Pettigrew family R Pettigrew & Sons carry on in their 
capacious premises at the Quays their old-established bacon curing business. I 
wonder how Denny’s when taking over Cook & M’Neily, overlooked bidding for 
these eminently suitable and commodious stores. Perhaps they are not late yet. 


The spacious premises of the Sligo Warehouse and Cafe of Henry Lyons & Co. 
Ltd., which now strike the eye of any arriving by train, or bus, or car, did not exist 
at Lower Knox Street and Quay Street then. This old firm was first established 
in Market Street over a century ago when that street was the main artery through 
which traffic ebbed and flowed before the railways gradually diverted it. 
Following the trend the business was moved to the present premises, specially 
built about 1880 I think. Since then this firm added to the drapery trading by 
taking over the newly-built warehouses containing the joinery, furniture, 
undertaking and general house-furnishing business of Robert Maveety at Victoria 
Bridge. 


a 





Henry Lyons opened their first shop in Sligo in 1828. In 1835 they were at No. 20 Market Street 
(Corner House). 

Market Street was then the main shopping street. Following the arrival of the railway in Sligo in 

1862, Knox Street/O’Connell Street gradually became the main shopping street. W. Lawrence pre 


1899 photo N.L.I. 
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Henry Lyons moved here to Lower Knox Street from Market Street in 1878. 


1878 Move from Market Street to Lower Knox Street 
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By kind permission of the British Newspaper Archive 


1889 Additional premises by Victoria Bridge. 
Sligo Independent - Saturday 16 March 1889 





0 MEET THE WISHES OF OUR CUSTOMEGS AND THE PUBLIC IN GENERA 
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To our present extensive 


VHOLESALE AND RETAIL DRAPERY BUSINESS 
Which will be carried on in those New Extensive Premises lately occupied by 
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By kind permission of the British Newspaper Archive. 


The Post Office, too, was in Market Street, from where it was moved to Castle 
Street, and, later, to the present building, which is partly built on the site of the 
Old Fish Market locally known as Fish Corner or popularly known as Herrin 
Corner. There was a plentiful supply of fish in Sligo in those days but no fish 
shops. An attempt by Mr Petrie to make a fish shop in Wine Street pay proved a 
failure. The fish were hawked through the streets by vendors from Magherow, 
Strandhill, etc. 


POST GF FICE. SLIGO. S252.W.L. 
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Sligo Post Office built 1901 partially built on the Old Fish Corner. 
Blackwood & Co. previously had a grocers shop on the site. Lawrence Collection NLI 


OLD-TIME MARKETS 


Talking of Markets, I wonder how many in Sligo could point out Turf Corner or 
the Hay Corner? Few I am sure and certainly none of the younger generation. 
Well, the Turf Market extended from the corner of Ratcliffe Street, now Grattan 
Street down Knox’s Street, now O’Connell Street, on the side where Miss 
M’Gann carries on the thriving green-grocery business established by her mother, 
and Messrs. O’Connor Bros. in enlarged premises still go ahead with their up-to- 
date spirit and grocery. My share of trading at the Turf Corner was the annual 
selection of a small “crib” for the bonfire. Turf, in our house, was only used for 
putting on the lid of the pot-oven, when the currant cake was being baked, or, 
very occasionally, fortified with a lash of paraffin oil to light the fire when sticks 
were scarce. 

The Corn Market was held in the Market Yard just as it is today, and there you 
got “The Craner’s Note” which verified vehement verbal assurances as to weight. 
(Two men known as craners were employed to assist the market manager who 
was responsible for the weighing machine. A note of the weight of goods weighed 
ensured there was no fraud but mistakes were made). Mr Sherlock is now 
custodian of the Market Yard. He is the son of the late owner of the Iron Foundry 
at the top of Mail Coach Road, which did a roaring trade until cheap imported 
castings cut it out. His mother, a grand old lady with whom I usually exchanged 
a weekly greeting, has only lately gone to her reward. R.I.P. 


Hay was marketed, along with loads of seaweed for manure, at Abbey Street 
corner filling the street and backing towards Armstrong’s Row, hence the name 
The Hay Corner. 
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The Hay Corner in Abbey Street where hay and seaweed were sold. Photo Lawrence Collection 
NLI. 


Standings, where everything from lengths of homespun tweeds to horseshoe nails 
were vociferously vended on market and fair days, filled both sides of Market 
Street, and that thoroughfare seethed with sellers and buyers whose wits were 
well matched and bargains were hard to get — just as they are now when the buyer 
has to pay for the palatial buildings which house the simplest of necessaries. 


To get back to old times, happily there are a few other representatives old Knox’s 
Street traders still to be mentioned — Downs, an honoured name in the spirit trade 
— Mr Tom Downs, who always “kept a good drop.” By the way, this reminds me 
of a good story told by another famous Sligoman of former days — Arthur Ward, 
some time secretary of the Sligo Steam Navigation Company. Before the time of 
the railway direct from Kiltimagh, one fine day a good customer from that town 
who shipped his eggs and livestock by the Company’s steamer, arrived at the 
offices and inquired for Mr Ward. Mr Ward appeared and at once invited the 
caller up town for a little refreshment. The Mayo man, nothing loath, accepted 
and the pair adjourned to the identical shop now occupied by Mr Downs’ family, 
where they were met by the proprietor, urban, courteous and smiling. Arthur 
Ward, the friend of everyone, introduced his companion, whereupon Mr Downs 
intimated that drinks would be on the house. Filling out a small whiskey for Mr 
Ward and himself, and a large whiskey for the visitor, 


The three of them sat down. The Mayo man with a “Good Health!” threw down 
his shot which was mild as milk, and remarked disgustedly, “Well, I often heard 
your name and that you kept a good drop, but if that’s the best you can do!” and 
shook his head disappointedly. The two Sligomen exchanged glances and Mr 
Downs rising said, “You seem to be a bit of a judge, maybe I can find something 
to suit you better,” and going down to the cellar he came back with a tumblerful 
of “first shot” stiff with fusel oil. “Now,” he said, “try that.”” The Mayoman put 
the tumbler to his lips, took a deep gulp, spluttered, coughed and coughed again. 
Then, wiping the tears from his face, he gleefully said, “Aha! I caught you; you 
humbug me. Why didn’t you give us that at first?” What would he have thought 
of “John Begg”? 


Johnston’s drapery, largely extended and remodelled, is thriving as of yore, while 
my old friend Mrs Dunne holds the fort in her ancient stronghold. Mr Jim 
Costello, too, carried on the business established by his father and Mr Keenan. I 
have already mentioned Macarthur’s. Who remembers Michael Golden, 
Robertson & Ferguson, Dr Denning, Mary Rooney, John Gillespie, James 
Sinclair, Mrs Tighe, Felix Derham, Tom Cunlisk, Michael M’Goldrick, Thomas 
Keane, M’Donagh’s, Rochfort’s, Alec Shaw and James Currie, who helped to 
make the old Knox’s Street hum? 


THE VAN FOR ROSSES POINT 


The famous well Tubbergal - white fair or beautiful well - situated on the river 
bank served to dilute your drinks or make milk “more plentiful for the poor” 
before the days of Kilsellagh. From the recesses of Tubbergal have emerged the 
Rosses Point Van, the wedding and christening carriages, the picnic waggonettes, 
the jaunting cars, and, too, the hearses owned by Mr Michael M’Goldrick whose 
premises are now merged in Johnstons. 


Sligo Independent - Saturday 02 July 1887 
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Talking of Mr M’Goldrick and the Rosses Point van, reminds me of a very clever 
poem written by the late Mr James Feehan, sometime headmaster of Sligo Model 
School, describing the varied occupants of the car. Mr Feehan was gifted with a 
keen sense of humour, was a vocalist of note, something of a poet, a fisherman, a 
dreamer, but beloved and honoured by his boys — of whom the writer of these 
notes is proud to have been one. Good old “Jamesy”! I hope he dwells in 
perpetual light, enjoying the rest deserved by one who had the trial of licking into 
shape such cubs as we. 


wo ligo Champion ~ Saturday 05 November 1898 


It appears that the Head Mastership in the 
Cork and Londunderry Model Schools were 
recently vacant, but owing to a rule of the 
National Educatiov Board no Catholic could 
be appointed to either. There is a most 
efficient Catholic Head Master in Sligo—Mr 
James Feehan—Lut many would be sorry to | 
hear of his leaving Sligo, except on good 
promotion. We believe be was not offered 
the post. Mr Feehan, therefore, we are glad 
to learn, is going to continue to live amongst 
us. Independent of bis great ability as a 
School ‘Teacher he is a wortby citizen and a 
genial good fellow. His capabilities as an 
instructor of youth is and has been well sus- 
tained. ‘The Protestant families of Sligo owe 
him a deep debt of gratitude for the care and 
attention he es to the children who attenJ 
the Model School (for the Model School is 
not attended by Catholic children.) ‘To those 
boys who did attend the School Mr Feehan 
imparted such knowledge as made them 
achieve great things, not alone in Ireland, but 
in England, Scotland, and the colonies. He is 
at present teaching the third generation of 
boys in Sligo, and we believe that as in the 
past, the boys now in teaching will do him 
credit, and will look back upon the time they 
were being trained and instructed by him with 
much satisfaction and gratitude. 





*The Obituary for the remarkable Mr Feehan is at end of this document. 


Grattan Street previously called Ratcliffe Street is particularly interesting as being 
the first place where I remember seeing The Sligo Champion published. I should 
say about where Messrs. Bellew Bros. now market their famous teas. The editor 
was Edward Gayer, I think, but in any event, our present dear Editor, can correct 


me. 
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Ratcliffe Street/Grattan Street. Francis Higgins shop on the right. The barrels are outside Ward’s Public 
House on the corner of Harmony Hill. This corner was variously known as Ward’s, Hamilton’s or 
Griffith’s Corner after Arthur Griffith held a meeting there in 1922. 





Bellew Brothers Gmcesies Gosed in April 1982 


In 1864 The Sligo Champion had its office in Grattan Street. Photo Leo De Bie Sligo History and 
Heritage Group 23rd August 2019. The name plate Bellew Brothers is preserved at Sligo Folk Park 
Riverstown. www.sligofolkpark.co 


es lgo Champion - Saturday 02 January 1864 





SOME OLD TRADERS 


Some of the old Sligo victualler families still survive in it, notably the old and 
respected Feeneys and O’Haras, though the Hanneys have disappeared. Trade 
seems to have deserted Market Street and been drawn by a magnet to Grattan 
Street, where the go-ahead firm of Blackwood and Co. (Sligo) Ltd. have 
improved and extended their premises. I remember when the founders of the firm 
had a branch business where the Post Office now stands and, if rumour is to be 
believed, they are about taking over another going concern in that neighbourhood. 
If so, we can wish them the best of good luck in their enterprise. In old days, we 
had John Ward, Hugh Rooney, Pat Feeney, Latie Hudson (Mrs Monahan), Frank 
M’Garry, Thomas Hanney and Patrick Hanney — as well as others whose names 
escape me. 

Ward’s was the licensed shop at the corner of Grattan Street and Harmony Hill, 
old name Ward’s Corner, now Hamilton’s or Griffith’s Corner. You may please 
yourselves though, naturally, I prefer the latter. By the way old Pat Hanney 
always wore a tall silk hat — on the street or in the shop it was all the same. The 
fine old Sligo family the Healys from Harmony Hill followed suit. They were 
famous bacon curers and livestock dealers, well-known all over the province of 
Connaught. I am glad to know this family is still represented in the trade of Sligo. 
Ratcliffe Street also housed the O’Rourkes, whose van ran to Rosses Point and 
whose post-cars dotted the road. They and their once well-known neighbour, Mr 
Patrick M’Guire some-time mayor of Sligo, have gone out of trade. Mr M’Guire 
was a painter and decorator, as well as an undertaker, and was a popular figure in 
old Sligo. I wonder how many recollect his warm hand-clasp and unique 
greeting, “Oh! Good Morning, howdy do, how are you, how are you, whose that 
gone past?” 


OTHER SLIGO NEWSPAPERS 


In those days there were three newspapers in Sligo. The Sligo Chronicle, office 
opposite the Town Hall, was owned and edited by two aged lawyer bachelors, 
Charles and James W. Sedley. Both brothers were members of Sligo Corporation 
and Charles had been Mayor. They dressed and looked like characters out of the 
pages of Dickens. Their policy was High Tory and the paper was sold at 3d a 
copy or given away. The chief event in connection with The Sligo Chronicle 
which still lives in my memory is that in its office a well-known Sligoman Mr 
John W. Gillmour, who afterwards found fame as Editor of the Irish Grocer, 
served his time. We laboured as boys together learning Pitman’s shorthand — long 
since forgotten by me - and now he is at the top of the tree while I have only 
reached the lower branches. I am always glad to be able to chronicle the name of 
any son of Sligo who has brought honour to his native town. 


The Sligo Independent was owned and managed — editor or no editor by the late 
Miss Jane Gillmour, and its politics higher than High Tory, if possible, never 
varied. This able lady lived in the past and an uncompromising refusal to 
recognise altered time and circumstances was no help to her. After her death the 
paper came into the hands of the present proprietor Mr W.D. Peebles who is 
making a successful effort to keep going and his broad-minded views are more 
acceptable in our more enlightened times. It was originally 3d per copy but 
reduced to 1d later. It is now however at 11/2d which is reasonable enough. 


I need not mention the Sligo Champion though I know something of the working 
of it, but I am sure the Centenary Number will at least give you a full history. Its 
motto Truth Conquers is an admirable one. It has always been on the side of the 
poor and the oppressed and I have in my own time seen several of its editors 
enjoying the hospitality of her late Majesty Queen Victoria, if not her successors, 
for their outspoken and vigorous defence of the underdog. A statue has been 
erected in Sligo to one of its editors. * We shall be lucky if it is not removed one 
of these days to make more room for the encroaching motorist. 


Talking of newspapers two former editors of the Sligo Independent started rival 
rags but both died out sooner or later. Campbell with The Chronicle fell through 
in a short time but Robert Smyllie’s Sligo Times died a more lingering death. Mr 
Smyllie afterward held a high position on the Belfast Newsletter and his sudden 
death a short time since came as a great shock to his Sligo friends. Robert 
Smyllie’s gifted son, Mr Bertie Smyllie, is editor of the Irish Times and always 
gives his native town a good show in the news. 





Mr Bertie Smylie 


Another newspaper The Sligo Star started by a Sligo group and edited by Mr C.H. 
Kingston — afterwards secretary to the County Council in King’s County — Offaly 
(I think) petered out after a short time. 

The last newcomer The Connachtman staggered for a short time but never gained 
any hold and soon failed for lack of support. Another aspirant was The 
Connaught Leader started by Mr James Stinson about 1885 or 1886 and which 
went the way of the others. 


* The statue of P.A. McHugh was on a tall pedestal opposite the Post Office. Years later it was moved to a site by the 
Town Hall. William Griffith had seen this coming in 1936. 


SOME VANISHED NAMES 


I had better leave the Press alone and get along with my job. In old times Market 
Street was the hub but its drapery traders have deserted it— Henry Lyons removed 
to Lower Knox’s Street, Joe Erskine (Holy Joe) gone; Williams and Davis gone; 
Lyons and Teele gone; Maurice Conry gone; Dunwoody’s wholesale 
apothecaries gone; Cahills’s general gone; Kilgallen’s tobacco and oats 
merchants gone. At the foot of the street, however, the great firm of F Nelson 
and Son Ltd. has extended its premises and is today managed by a grandson of 
the founders. 


Castle Street as in former times, is a great business thoroughfare and that old- 
established firm, Messrs W.A. and A.F. Woods Ltd., continues to forge ahead 
and has absorbed neighbouring premises. The founder of the firm, Mr W.A. 
Woods, who lived and died at Marymount — now Knocknaganny the hill of the 
dealers — presently occupied by Mr Alfie Cook, was a great figure in old Sligo 
Corporation and a former Mayor. His grandson, Mr A B Woods, now manages 
the business, Mr John Galloway, happily is still going strong in the plumbing, 
etc., trade founded by his father. 


The Castle Street bootmakers are all gone. Who remembers Johnnie M’Hugh, 
Campbell M’Ewan — Dicks’ Gutta Percha, Matthew Smyth — Northampton 
House, E M’Ellenny and son builders of the handsome shop occupied by Messsrs 
Williams, butchers and Alexander Sleater, a representative of the best bootmakers 
in Ireland, or anywhere else? Who remembers Miss M’Malley’s corner? — for 
many years the residence of our popular Fire Inspector, Mr John Douris, Senr., 
only lately retired in favour of his son. Long may he enjoy his well-deserved 
leisure! 





Street. 


I must mention old Sligo tradesmen. Smiths cutlers The Bridge, still after a 
century and a half going strong (Barton Smith); Robert Whittaker saddler, Devitts 
saddlers, Tom Dillon coach builder, Thomas M’Carrick cart maker and coach 
builder, Michael Mulligan, James Rooney; the Earlys, Coopers, M’Daniels, and 
M’Keowns and Smiths; Mr Frank Gallagher printer; John Dykes carpenter, Harry 
O’Reilly and the Kellys painters. By the way, I must not forget that the firm of 
John Meldrum and Sons, Castle Street is going ahead in the capable hands of 
grandsons of its founder. Another old Sligo survival is the business of Mr 
Thomas Connolly, who was famous as the Parnellite Mayor of Sligo at the time 
of the “split.””, Mr Connolly was then in Stephen Street, but later purchased more 
commodious premises running from Holborn Street to the Victoria Line. The 
present proprietor is Mr Thomas Fox. 


A VOLUBLE LITIGANT 


This can’t go on forever. I must call a halt, but before I finish I wish to say I have 
been asked by a dear old friend in Canada to supply some original Sligo stories. 
There are none. However, it occurs to me that I might, with your permission, Mr 
Editor, bring my rambles to a close by relating a couple of stories connected with 
prominent Sligo people. 


I’m sure many will remember the late Mr John B Powell, a good Sligo solicitor 
who rose to be a judge. Mr Powell was reared at Ballytivnan House on the 
Bundoran Road, and was then the possessor of a pungent wit and keen sense of 
humour. He started as a solicitor in partnership with Mr James Fitzgerald, and 
later took silk, becoming a K.C. before blossoming as Mr Justice Powell. 

Now there was a certain litigious lady of the most unprepossessing features, being 
badly pock-marked and with a damaged eye, named Anne Feeney, Teesan. She 
had a feud with a brother-in-law, Mickey Tucker, who mearned her. She was a 
great lawyer and always conducted her own cases. In the present instance, Mr 
Powell, K.C., was retained for the defence. Anne, being prosecutor, led off with 
her usual volubility. Mr Powell, rising to address the Court, said: “Your Lordship 
may not know it, but you have just listened to the finest lawyer in the Connaught 
Circuit.” When Anne burst out loudly shaking her bonnet and rolling her bad 
eye, “Throth then, Mr Jackie, no wan will ever say that about you.” Collapse of 
Counsel. 


Another case, the same litigants, the case being tried by the magistrate, Anne 
being her own lawyer and Mr James Fitzgerald representing Mickey Tucker. Mr 
Fitzgerald coaxingly suggested that a good way to obviate the frequent falling out 
over broken fences would be that the two principals should “join life” and make 
one farm of it, but Anne would have none of it. Fixing her good eye sternly on 
Mr Fitzgerald, she quoted quietly: “I’d rather climb a higher tree and pluck a 
fairer bloom.” Then her voice rising to crescendo, she angrily shouted: “An’ 
you’re no Vainus — Venus — yerself, Fitzgerald.” Poor old Anne ! She eked out 
an existence by hawking country butter and fresh eggs in the streets of the town, 
but unkind whispers were sent around that both the butter and eggs had been 
bought in Sinclair’s. 


A MAID AS MUSIC CRITIC 


A last Sligo story which as far as I know, has never seen the light in print. Iam 
reminded by the late Mr Robert Smyllie’s name. As is well known to old 
Sligonians Mr Smyllie possessed a bass voice of outstanding quality, and one of 
his favourite songs was “I Am A Roamer,” a song which abounds in runs and 
trills. Now, it happened that the lady of the house had a ticket for the concert at 
which Mr Smyllie sang this song. The lady, not wishing to waste the ticket, sent 
her maid-of-all-work instead. The maid, on getting home, was asked how she 
liked the concert, and replied, “It was all right.” Further cross-questioned as to 
what piece she liked best, she declared that she nearly “died laughin’ at a song 
where a fat man was imitatin’ a hin” — hen. Good enough. Nobody enjoyed the 
joke better than Mr Smyllie when it reached his ears. 


Now, to all who have honoured me by rambling this far, I tender my apologies. 
To those whose names are omitted, more apologies still. I could not mention all 
my dear old friends, however much I should have like to even had I remembered 
them all. Let me say, in all sincerity, I would not wittingly wound anyone’s 
feelings. If I have done so unwittingly, Iam sorry. My motto always has been, 
““Wit without the poisoned barb; humour without malice.” And so I leave you all 
and hope you will join me in wishing prosperity and, let us hope, another century 
at least of happy life to one whose columns have often helped to brighten the 
hours for us — The Sligo Champion. 


The following obituaries appear below. 

Obituary for James Feehan a Catholic headmaster of The Model School on The 
Mall at a time when the Catholic Church in Ireland discouraged Catholic 
parents from sending their boys to these non-denominational schools. 
Followed by the obituary for William Griffith a regular contributor to The Sligo 
Champion and the author of the original article in the 1936 Centenary 
Commemorative issue of the Champion, 


Sligo Champion - Saturday 30 January 1915 


So evente which in normal 

the deepest interest are pushed 

scant notice, or omitted altogether 

We feel that thie burried rush or 
news must not be allowed to interfere with 
our plain duty in the matter of the subject 
of our present sketch, and me make 
apology—none is necessary—for 
promineatly before the public the 

@ great Catholic Irishman. 

It ia with sincere 


re regret 
the late James Feehan as 


For about 35 years he was headmaster of 
the local Model School, and during his term 
of office it is safe to eay he turned out a cet 
of professional and business men second to 
none in the kingdom. ; 

A strong Catholic, in charge of what was 
practically wholly a Protestant school 


thing of this nature, however, 
Mr. Feehan gained and 
ate respect and esteem of his | 
generations. 








Obituary of William Griffith author of this article. 
Sligo Champion - Saturday 05 December 1942 
By kind permission of the British Newspaper Archive 





